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Danicl Wilkin McWilliams 


Born May 29, 1837 
Died Fanuary 7, 1919 


“Wearing the white flower of a blameless life’’ 


Dedication 


This memorial of a great life, prepared 
by one who daily and intimately for 
fifty years witnessed its gracious and 
beneficent unfolding in strength, beauty 


and power for effective service to man- 
kind, in family, business and institutional 
relationships, is dedicated to sorrowing 
relatives, friends, business associates and 
co-laborers in the fields of education, 
philanthropy and religion. 


Daniel Gilkin BWcGHilliams was 
born at Hamptonburg, Orange Co., N. Y., on 
May 29, 1837. 

His earliest paternal ancestor was John 
McWilliams (born 1725, died 1802) who came 
from Scotland and settled at Scotchtown, 
Orange Co., N. Y. It is interesting to note 
that, although over fifty years of age, he en- 
listed in the American Army during the Re- 
volutionary War, serving in the company of 
Capt. Laurence Gross, in Lieut.-Col. Marinus 
Willets’ Fifth Regiment. 

His grandson, John A. McWilliams, a suc- 
cessful educator and civil engineer of Orange 
County, the father of D. W. McWilliams, mar- 
ried Susan A. Wilkin, whose grandfather—a 
prominent citizen of Orange County, and an 
elder in the old Covenanter Church at Colden- 
ham—was a descendant of John Wilkin (born 
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1688) who received a grant of land from 
Queen Anne on Long Island and came to this 
country in 1720. He was a grandson of John 
Wilkin, Bishop of London, who married 
Robina Cromwell, a sister of Oliver Cromwell, 
the Protector. 

Daniel W. McWilliams, one of the seven 
children of John A. and Susan W. McWilliams, 
received his education at the Montgomery 
Academy, in Orange Co., N. Y. As a boy 
he early exhibited the characteristic traits 
of later life—seriousness and directness of 
purpose, studious habits, high ideals and 
worthy ambitions. | 
Early in his working years he showed an 
aptitude for railroad construction. At the 
age of eighteen he entered the service of the 
New York and Erie Railroad Company, in 
the engineer corps, engaged in straightening 
and double-tracking its line. After two years 
of this work, he turned his attention to bank- 
ing and was connected with the Chemung 


Canal Bank, at Elmira, New York, for the 
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next five years. Here he met his future wife, 
Helen Frances Marquand, then a student at 
Elmira College, whom he married in New York 
City, April 11, 1860, at the home in Bond 
Street of her uncle, Frederick Marquand, a 
well-known New York merchant and financier, — 
a brother of Henry G. Marquand. 

In 1861 he was elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the Toledo, Peoria and Warsaw Railroad 
Company, with headquarters at Peoria, Illi- 
nois, where he lived for six years. After the 
successful reorganization of that railroad, he 
accepted a confidential position in the bank- 
ing house of Henry G. Marquand, of New 
York, afterwards becoming a member of the 
firm. When Mr. Marquand and his business 
ally, Thomas Allen, bought the St. Louis and 
Iron Mountain Railroad Company from the 
State of Missouri, they extended the line 
southward to the Mississippi River, and built 
three other lines, all of which became, when 
consolidated, the present St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain and Southern Railway. Hewas treasurer 
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of this railroad for fifteen years, until 1881, 
when he resigned and became secretary and 
treasurer of the Manhattan Railway Com- 
pany, which leased and consolidated the ele- 
vated railroads of New York City. In 1903 
he became treasurer of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, which built the first 
subways in New York City and subsequently 
leased the elevated roads of the Manhattan 
Railway Co. He resigned this position after 
four years, but he meanwhile retained his 
position with the Manhattan Railway Com- 
pany, which he held up to the time of his 
death. 

When the Kings County Trust Company— 
perhaps the most successful financial institu- 
tion in Brooklyn—was incorporated in 1889, 
he became a member of its initial Board of 
Directors, later a vice-president, and so con- 
tinued until his death. He was also a director 
of the Fulton Bank of Brooklyn when it merged 
with the Mechanics Bank, and became a 


director of the consolidated institution. He 
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was also a director of the Standard Coupler 
Company, and of the Underwood Typewriter 
Company since its organization. 

Combined with a sound judgment of the 
value of conservative financial investments, 
Mr. McWilliams had a remarkable imagi- 
nation for the possibilities of new business 
enterprises and was identified with the begin- 
nings of many now successful ventures, among 
which the following may be mentioned: the 
opening up in Canada of the greatest gold 
deposit on the continent; the introduction 
in this country of the Pintsch gas lighting 
system for railway cars, which superseded 
the candles and oil lamps of our grandfathers’ 
time; improved safety couplings for railway 
cars, the use of which has greatly reduced 
accidents both to employees and rolling stock; 
the visible typewriting machine; and the 
Curtis steam turbine, the American type of 
rotary motor, which has superseded the re- 
ciprocating, cylinder engine in power plants 
both on land and for marine propulsion. 
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Mr. McWilliams possessed a fine sense of 
civic duty and was active in the life of his 
community. Mayor Wurster, the last chief 
magistrate of the city of Brooklyn, appointed 
him, in 1896, one of the original directors of 
the Brooklyn Public Library; he was elected 
vice-president and continued in that capacity 
until the consolidation with the Brooklyn 
Library system. Andrew Carnegie and the 
city of New York named him as one of their 
representatives in the building of the Brooklyn 
branches of the Carnegie public libraries, 
which have cost over two million dollars. 

He was also for many years a trustee of 
the Polytechnic Institute of which his three 


sons were graduates. 


In 1858 he united with the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Elmira, N. Y., and on removal 
to Peoria, Ill., he joined the Second Presby- 
terian Church. Here he started a Sunday 
school, in a neglected suburb, in a railroad 


car, from which evolved the flourishing Grace 
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Presbyterian Church. In 1866, on removing 
to Brooklyn, he united with the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. 
Theodore L. Cuyler was pastor, and from 
1872 served as an elder of that church. For 
over a quarter of a century he was superin- 
tendent of its Sunday school, which for many 
years had over one thousand pupils. 

In 1858 he helped to organize the Elmira 
Young Men’s Christian Association, about 
the tenth association in this country. The 
interest thus displayed in early life in the 
Association was only intensified with the pas- 
sage of the years. On taking up his residence 
in Brooklyn he immediately connected him- 
self with the struggling Brooklyn association 
and at critical times his counsel and help 
were invaluable. When the association need- 
ed a building of its own to meet the needs 
of the young men of Brooklyn, he secured 
from Mr. Frederick Marquand, his wife’s 
uncle, the donation of the lots fronting on 


Fulton and Bond streets and Gallatin Place; 
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and also subsequent gifts of money which 
made possible the erection of the building 
thereon, one of the largest in the country of 
those days—the corner stone of which was 
laid by Mr. D. L. Moody. 

Of the Brooklyn Association he was twice 
president, a director, and secretary and 
treasurer of the Board of Trustees, and in 
charge of the investment of its real estate 
and endowment funds. 

For many years he was treasurer of the 
Brooklyn Naval Branch of the Association; 
and also a member of the Advisory Board of 
the International Committee of the Y. M. 
CONS: 

Of all his many philanthropies the Associa- 
tion was among the first three—the church, 
the Y. M. C. A., and the Sunday school. In 
the span of his active lifetime he saw its 
marvelous expansion and increasing command 
of public interest and support—its growth 
from ten or eleven associations to the imposing 


numbers and membership of the present time 
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—in Brooklyn from small, rented rooms over 
retail stores to the possession at the time of 
his death of nearly a score of buildings, one of 
which cost a million dollars. ‘All of which 
he saw and of which he was a part.”’ 

He was a pioneer in many new fields of 
church and religious extension work as well 
as in business. In 1888 his broad vision ‘of 
world conditions and his deep interest in the 
missionary enterprise led him to provide the 
means for the employment of the first traveling 
secretaries, under Y. M. C. A. auspices and 
direction, of the Student Volunteer Mission- 
ary Movement for Foreign Missions, which 
was the beginning of a work under which 
over six thousand young men and women 
volunteers have been sent out by the various 
Church Missionary Boards to carry the 
Christian message to every corner of the world. 

Likewise more than thirty years ago he 
assisted in introducing Christian missions in 
Korea. 

In 1862, in Chicago, he made the acquaint- 
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ance of Mr. Dwight L. Moody, which ripened 
into a lifelong, intimate friendship. He came 
into the same relationship later with Mr. Ira 
D. Sankey and was their trusted, confiden- 
tial adviser. He entered heartily into Mr. 
Moody’s educational plans, became a trustee 
of Northfield Seminary at its organization, 
and with funds received from the Marquand — 
Estate he erected Marquand Hall on the 
seminary campus. He was also a trustee 
and treasurer of the Moody Memorial Endow- 
ment Fund for the three schools. 

Mr. McWilliams was a devoted friend of 
Hampton Institute and of its founder, General 
Armstrong. In 1888, when the old schoolhouse 
for children of refugees, built by General 
Butler in 1863, had become a mere shell, he 
and Mrs. McWilliams came to the aid of the 
institution by appropriating from the Mar- 
quand estate money for a new training school, 
which was named for the poet Whittier. 
When this building was later burned it was 
immediately rebuilt, with improvements, and 
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it is today the center of a valuable part of 
Hampton’s work. Mr. and Mrs. McWilliams 
were also members of the Brooklyn Armstrong 
Association, contributing a scholarship for 
nearly thirty-five years as well as helping in 
various other ways. | 

He was a trustee of the Brooklyn Young 
Women’s Christian Association; member of 
the Advisory Board of the Brooklyn Home 
for Consumptives; honorary vice-president of 
the American Sunday-school Union; trustee 
of the Foreign Sunday-school Union; member 
and vice-president of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States; director and corresponding 
secretary of St. Paul’s School, of Tarsus, Asia 
Minor, from its inception until its transfer 
to the American Board of Commissioners of 
Foreign Missions; member of the Advisory 
Board of Brooklyn City Missions and Tract 
Society; trustee of the Bible Teachers’ Train- 
ing School of New York City; a member of 
the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, Ameri- 
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can Geographical Society, New York Zodlogi- 
cal Society, Museum of Natural History and 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

After an illness of a few weeks, not thought 
to be serious, he quietly, without pain or 
suffering, entered into eternal rest during the 
early evening of Tuesday, January 7, I9I9. 

He is survived by his widow, Helen Frances 
Marquand, and their five children: Frederick 
M., Susan W. (Mrs. Robert M. Blackburn), 
Howard, a lawyer of New York City, Clarence 
A., a surgeon of New York City (formerly 
Lieut.-Col. in the A. E. F., Medical Corps), 
and Helen M. 


Among the men prominent in the com- 
munity life of Brooklyn during the last twenty- 
five years Mr. McWilliams was universally 
recognized as an example of conscientious 
and unselfish devotion to its best civic, busi- 
ness, educational and religious interests. He 
sought no reward save the joy of ‘‘labors 


abundant.’’ He was conservative in judgment, 
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tolerant in opinion, independent without self- 
assertion, patriotic without boasting, simple 
in habit without austerity, dignified in de- 
meanor without severity, courteous and def- 
erential in manner, cordial and affable in all 
his relationships without affectation—a true 
‘friend of all the world.” 

He lived a rejoicing life—though its days 
were crowded and he carried the burdens of 
many—with courage and a quiet patience, 
ever conscious of the presence of God, loving 
his neighbor, however distant, as himself, and 
looking with confident expectation for the 
coming of the kingdom of God, in His way 
and time. 

“He fought a good fight and kept the faith”’ 
committed to him by his sturdy Covenanter 
ancestors—a faith now better than life and 
stronger than death. 

‘All the world might stand up and say— 
this was a man.” 

“The good that men do lives after them.” 
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OBITUARY NOTICE 


The following editorial appeared in a Brook- 


lyn newspaper: 


“In the death of Mr. Daniel W. McWil- 
liams, whose long and useful life ended at his 
home in this borough, Tuesday evening, Brook- 
lyn loses one of her most distinguished citizens. 
His quiet and unostentatious demeanor did 
not conceal from those who knew him best 
the depth of his convictions and the positive 
force of his character. Of Scotch descent, 
and blessed with pious home training, his 
sensibilities were deep and his sympathies 
were wide. In his young manhood he passed 
with earnest effort to success. His type of 
mentality was distinctly constructive. Iden- 
tified with pioneer railroad interests in the 
Middle West and later with transportation 
companies in New York, his counsel was in- 
valuable for sanity and far-sight. But this 
man was not content to be a mere builder of 
human enterprises. He recognized his citi- 
zenship to be a dual one, and the most per- 
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manent of his accomplishments have been in 
the realm of religious, educational, and civic 
activities. 

‘Early in the history of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Mr. McWilliams saw 
the possibility of safeguarding the moral wel- 
fare and increasing the spiritual resources of 
the young manhood of the world. His gener- 
ous gifts made possible the employment of the 
first paid secretaries of the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Movement. His statesmanlike 
view of the world led him to see, more than 
thirty years ago, the value of the open door 
for missions in Korea. He was probably 
Dwight L. Moody’s most intimate personal 
friend, and often entertained Mr. Moody in 
his home. Henry Drummond also found in 
Mr. McWilliams one of his warmest American 
friends. For thirty years Mr. McWilliams 
was superintendent of one of the greatest 
Sunday schools of Brooklyn—that of the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, in 
which body he was also a ruling elder. A 
man of wide reading, Mr. McWilliams kept in 
close touch with affairs throughout the world. 
That Mr. McWilliams was rich in friendships 
was the testimony of multitudes of men who 
regard his memory with reverence. Such men 
are the best human asset of a community.” 
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FUNERAL SERVICE 


The funeral service was held in the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, on Saturday 
afternoon, January IIth. 

The casket, covered by a robe of violets, 
rested in front of the pulpit in banks of floral 
remembrances. 

Dr. Charles Carroll Albertson, pastor of 
the church, officiated, assisted by Dr. George 
Alexander, one of the pastors of the First 
Presbyterian Church in New York and the 
long time associate of Mr. McWilliams on the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 

The music was under the direction of Dr. 
John Hyatt Brewer, organist of the church, 
and the church quartette sang three hymns: 
“ The Sands of Time are Sinking,” “ For All the 
Saints who from their Labors Rest,’’ and ‘ Sing, 
Alleluia.” 
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The honorary . pall-bearers, chosen from 
among intimate friends and associates in civic, 
commercial, philanthropic and religious or- 


ganizations, were as follows: 


John T. Underwood, Henry MacKay, Caleb 
V. Smith, John N. Beach, William J. Coombs, 
Alexander G. Van Cleve, Arthur W. Forman, 
A. C. Bedford, Edward Lyon, John W. Cook, 
Edwin Packard, Richard C. Morse, Alfred E. 
Marling, A. W. Halsey, Robert E.Speer, John 
R. Mott, Scott Foster, William D. Stiger, W. 
W. White, A. F. Schauffler, William R. Moody, 
William H. Nichols, Fred Atkinson, David A. 
Boody, Frank P. Hill, Julian D. Fairchild, 
H. P. Scharmann, George W. Chauncey 
Harry M. DeMott, James H. Post, Alfred 
Skitt, Isaac E. Hasbrouck, Horace J. Morse 
and Robert E. Deyo. 


Representatives of the business and pro- 
fessional life of New York filled the body of 
the church, while twenty pews were reserved 
for members of the Boards of directors and 
trustees with which the deceased had been 
connected; among them thirty-five men rep- 


resenting the Brooklyn Young Men’s Christian 
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Association as directors, officers, and the em- 


ployed force. 


Address of Dr. Albertson 


“The daily press has already acquainted us 
with the details of Mr. McWilliams’ life. 
Those who have read these notices are famil- 
iar with the main facts of Mr. McWilliams’ 
biography. These facts, however, constitute 
only a general outline—an outline which we, 
out of the fullness of our hearts and fondness 
of our memories, can fill in. The portrait 
thus complete, he stands before us a many- 
sided, many-gifted man. Nature was kind 
to him. She gave him a vigorous body, and 
a mind capable of severe self-training both in 
the realms of intellect, sensibility, and will. 
He owed much to his ancestors. The mortal 
clay in which his spirit dwelt was first-class, 
raw material, over which his soul presided in 
the process of making a full-grown man. 

‘““’To be well endowed by nature is an excel- 
lent inheritance, but many a man squanders 
his patrimony. Not so he. Wisely he used 
all his original capital of bodily vigor and 
mental force. He did much for himself. He 
knew as only wise men know, how incomplete 
is one’s education when his academic training 
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ends. So he became his own schoolmaster 
and roamed afar in fields of liberal learning. 
As I sat in his home not long ago, my eyes 
casually glanced over the books in his library. 
Its shelves contained much biography, and 
the biographies upon which he fed his hunger 
for knowledge were of the highest type: Mor- 
ley, Gladstone, Phillips Brooks, Abraham 
Lincoln. He specialized in the biography of 
Lincoln. He wasin his youth a contemporary 
of Lincoln, and even before the world at large 
perceived the greatness of Lincoln’s character, 
he knew that in our first martyred President 
America had a superlative gift from God. 
Mr. McWilliams read history largely through 
biography. Professor Jowett of Baliol Col- 
lege at Oxford believed that in time we shall 
come to teach history in the schools more 
largely through biography than through bare 
chronicle. 

“Mr. McWilliams’ will was strong and it 
grew stronger through resolute self-control. 
His will was the will of aconqueror. But the 
will of God accepted as the rule of life subdues 
even the most imperious will. It did his, so 
that in any apparent conflict of purpose he 
needed only to perceive the will of God, to 
bow in deep humility, and suffer his own will 
to be defeated or deflected. 
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‘‘ Within the realm of will lies all that field 
of service in which our friend was so conspicu- 
ous in every church with which he was iden- 
tified. The history of this church for the 
last fifty years is what it is because this man 
and others like him adopted as their rule the 
maxim which the great English artist, George 
Frederick Watts, adopted as his, ‘My highest 
to the best.’ Life’s highest faculties de- 
voted to the best ends. This explains Mr. 
McWilliams’ unmeasured and immeasurable 
contribution to the good of the race and the 
expansion of the kingdom of God. 

‘‘We can do no more, in the few moments 
we pause here on our way to Greenwood, than 
cast our eyes back in such a view of that life 
as we may get of a fruitful valley through a 
rift in the clouds, while standing for a little 
time upon a mountain-peak. Here we pause 
for that momentary view and for more than 
a momentary audience with God, the Giver 
of good and perfect gifts, Giver of prophets 
and apostles to the church, Giver of pastors 
and teachers, Giver of leaders and office-bear- 
ers, Giver of soldiers and captains like our 
friend. 

‘This man was rich in friends. He stood 
very close to Mr. Moody and Henry Drum- 
mond, to Theodore Cuyler and Theodore 
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Cuyler’s successors in the pastorate of this 
church. He stood close to missionary secre- 
taries and to the humble men and women 
in the mission field. His heart was large. It 
could contain a multitude. But the one great 
friendship of his life was with an Unseen 
Friend. He was anxious ever to keep on 
good terms with Jesus Christ. So, vastly more 
space in his library than he gave to biography, 
he gave to books of devotion, books that. 
kindle faith and hope. 

‘“‘T do not say that Daniel W. McWilliams 
was a perfect man, but he was a just man, and 
now we believe he is among the number of 
‘just men made perfect’ in the ‘general as- 
sembly and church of the first-born.’ One of 
the oldest members of this church, a man of 
conservative judgment and deliberate speech, 
a man not given overmuch to enthusiastic 
encomium, said to me last Wednesday night, 
‘We have lost in Mr. McWilliams the best 
man I ever knew.’ Were it not better to 
have such a thing said of us than to be 
written down among the great or rich or 
powerful of earth? 

‘“* Looking through the New Testament for a 
description of this man I find it in an apostle’s 
reference to one of the leaders in the early 
church in the days while yet the fragrance of 
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the memory of Christ was fresh among men. 
Stephen is described as ‘full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost.’ Faith was the keynote of 
the music of this man’s life. And how do we 
know when the Holy Spirit inhabits an earthly 
body? What is the credential of the indwel- 
ling of the Spirit of God? There is one sign 
supreme. It never fails. He who has this 
is full of the Holy Ghost. It is an absorbing, 
commanding, consuming devotion to spiritual 
purposes. Here was such a man. Draw a 
circle as large as you please about the Cross 
of Christ and the purposes of this man’s life 
all lay withinit. What shall be written above 
the grave to which we bear this body we may 
not know. I think it would please him, and 
I believe it would not misrepresent him if 
this were written—the selfsame words that 
are inscribed above the grave of his great and 
good friend, at Northfield: “He that doeth 
the will of God abideth forever.’ His influ- 
ence abides? The type of humanity he helped 
to fix and helped to elevate survives? Yes. 
And he survives, the same in all essential 
features of his manhood, as little changed by 
death as a ray of sunlight is changed by passing 
through a transparent vapor.”’ 
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The interment was in the family lot in 
Greenwood Cemetery, by the graves of three 
children who had died in infancy, and over- 
looking the city that he loved and to which 
he gave the best years of his life. 

Rev. Robert Marshall Blackburn, son-in- 
law of Mr. McWilliams, and pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Reading, Pa., 
committed his body to its last resting place, 
while those gathered around that open grave 
were not as those who mourn without hope, 
for they realized the truth of the words, 
later carved in enduring granite over the head 
of the departed husband, father and friend: 


‘te that Doeth the Gill of God 
Abideth Forever.” 
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